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U.  S.  TOBACCO  EXPORTS 
UP  IN  NOVEMBER 

U.  S.  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  in  November  1958;  at  5^«7  million 
pounds,  were  1U.9  percent  greater  than  those  for  November  1957*    The  value  of 
November  1958  exports ,  at  $^0.7  million,  was  17.6  percent  larger.    Exports  of 
Burley  tobacco,  at  3.0  million  pounds,  were  nearly  3  times  as  large  as  those 
for  November  1957-    Flue-cured  shipments  were  up  19  percent,  but  dark-fired 
Kentucky-Tennessee  and  cigar  binder  were  down  substantially  from  November  a 
year  ago. 

For  the  January-November  1958  period,  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco 
totaled  1+33 • 5  million  pounds--5.1+  percent  less  than  those  for  the  same  11- 
month  period  of  1957*    The  total  export  valuation,  at  $317-8  million,  was  down 
3  percent. 

Exports  in  the  first  5  months  of  fiscal  1959*  however,  were  about  1.5 
percent  larger  than  the  total  for  the  July -November  period  a  year  ago. 


TOBACCO,  UNMANUFACTURED:  U.  S.  exports,  by  type  and  export  weight, 
 January-November  1957  and  1958,  with  percent  change  


November 


Type 


1957 


1958 


Percent 
change 


January- November  i 


1957 


1958 


Percent 
change 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Percent 


1,000 
pounds 


1,000 
pounds 


Percent 


Flue-cured  :  39,213 

Burley  :  1,053 

Dark-fired  Ky.-Tenn  :  2,688 

Va.  fire-cured  1/  :  526 

Maryland  :  1,580 

152 
h3 

 :  533 

 :  297 

 :  880 

 :  3 

 :  657 


Green  River .... 

One  Sucker  

Black  Fat,  etc . 
Cigar  wrapper . . 
Cigar  binder . . . 
Cigar  filler. . . 
Other  


i+6,676 
3,0^6 

1,177 
308 

1,800 
10k 

73 
1+70 
236 

h3 
2I+2 
538 


+19 
+189 
-56 
-in 
+13 
-31 
+69 
-11 
-20 
-95 


-18.1 


380,591 
19,261+ 

20,952 
5,035 

12,330 
1,580 
2,566 
3,981+ 
Ml3 
3,327 
99 
^,39^ 


355,69^ 
26,836 
18,687 
k,3Ck 
11,018 

1,109 
702 

M76 
l+,568 
1,617 
1+58 
3,983 


Total  :  1+7,625 

Declared  value  : 

(million  dollars  )  :  3^»6 


5l+,713 


+11+.9 


1+58,235 


^33,^52 


1+0.7 


+17.; 


327.6 


317.8 


l/    Includes  sun-cured. 

Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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U.  S.  exports  of  tobacco  products  in  November  1958  totaled  $7-1  million 
by  value --up  k  percent  from  November  a  year  earlier.    Exports  of  cigarettes, 
cigars,  and  packaged  smoking  tobacco  declined,  but  bulk  smoking  tobacco  and 
chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  gained.    For  the  period  January -November  1958, 
exports  of  all  tobacco  products  except  chewing  tobacco  and  snuff  were  up  from 
January -November  1957'    Total  value  in  the  11 -month  period  of  1958  was  $78.7 
million,  compared  with  $65.8  million  a  year  earlier. 


TOBACCO  PRODUCTS:  U.  S.  exports,  November  and  January -November 
 1957  and  1958,  with  percentage  change 


Products  and  value 


November 

Percent; 

To  7^ 

-TVToir  * 

mVi\J  V  • 

Percent 

I    1957  ; 

1958  . 

■  change  < 

1957 ; 

1958 ; 

change 

•  332 

526 

-36.8 

8,052 

3,466  j 

+5.1 

1  1,563 

!  1,525 

:     -2.7  : 

15,273 

'l6,771 

:  +9-8 

■  81 

\  86 

:  +6.2 

1,325 

:  1,076 

•  -13.8 

:  53 

52 

:  -1.9 

:  573 

1  637 

:  +11.2 

225 

:  363 

+61.3 

3,363 

:  6,39^ 

:  +65.5 

!  6.8 

7.1 

:    +4.  4 

:  65.8 

:  78.7 

:  +19.6 

Cigars  and  cheroots 

(1,000  pieces) . . 
Cigarettes 

(million  pieces) 
Chewing  and  snuff 

(1,000  pounds) . . 
Smoking  tobacco  in 

(1,000  pounds) . . 
Smoking  tobacco  in 

(1,000  pounds) . . 
Total  declared  value 

(million  dollars) . 


pkg 


bulk 
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FLUE -CURED  PRODUCTION  COSTS 
STUDIED  IN  RHODESIA 

A  Ministry  of  Agriculture  survey  shows  that  the  average  cost  to  produce 
an  acre  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  Southern  Rhodesia  during  1956-57  was  equiva- 
lent to  U.  S.  $276.    With  an  average  yield  of  8ll  pounds  of  leaf  per  acre,  it 
cost  about  U.S.  3^  cents  to  produce  a  pound  of  leaf.    "Native  labor"  accounts 
for  30  percent  of  the  total  cost,  with  overhead  (capitalization  costs)  the 
next  most  important  expense  at  24  percent. 

The  survey  took  a  representative  sample  of  registered  growers  with  an 
average  of  68  acres  of  tobacco  per  farm.    Tables  showing  the  relationship 
between  cost  per  acre  and  yield  indicate  that  farmers  whose  yields  were  1,000 
pounds  or  more  to  the  acre  spent  29  cents  per  pound  on  production  anpL  market- 
ing costs.    Farmers  whose  yields  were  below  600  pounds  per  acre  spent  41 
cents.    Tobacco  growers  are  being  urged  to  take  advantage  of  lower  production 
costs  by  improving  per-acre  yields. 
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YUGOSLAV  TOBACCO 
FACES  COMPETITION 

A  Yugoslav  publication  predicts  that  1959  tobacco  exports  from  that  coun- 
try will  not  exceed  U8.5  million  pounds — about  the  same  as  in  1958* 

More  Yugoslav  tobacco  will  be  available  for  export  this  year  than  last, 
but  deteriorated  relations  with  the  Soviet  Bloc,  greater  competition,  and 
price  problems  will  prevent  larger  exports.    Increased  export  of  Bulgarian 
tobacco,  especially  to  Western  Europe,  is  part  of  the  increased  competition 
facing  Yugoslav  tobacco. 

NEW  ZEALAND  EXPLORES  TRADE 
PROSPECTS  WITH  RED  CHINA 

New  Zealand  trade  officials  recently  visited  Peking,  Shanghai,  and  Canton 
to  study  market  potentials  for  New  Zealand  produce.    They  report  a  growing 
demand  in  Communist  China  for  such  items  as  wool,  wood  pulp,  certain  grades 
of  beef,  hides  and  skins,  and  possibly  some  dairy  products.    Interest  was  also 
shown  in  New  Zealand  tallow,  plywoods,  seeds,  and  special  types  of  farm 
machinery. 

U.  S.  SHARE  OF  VENEZUELAN  MARKET 
DECLINES  IN  FIRST  k  MONTHS  OF  19 58 

The  U.  S.  share  of  Venezuela's  imports  of  some  important  agricultural 
products  during  the  first  h  months  of  1958  declined  considerably  from  the 
same  period  of  1957* 

In  all  cases,  Canada  showed  a  gain  and  was  the  United  States  major  com- 
petitor.   Venezuela's  total  imports  of  these  commodities  also  increased. 


Year  and  commodity 

:  Unit 

:  Total 

Percent 
from  U.  S. 

Percent 
[  from  Canada 

1957  (Jan. -April) : 

• 

, .  •  1,000 

bags 

i        1,273  : 

71.2  : 

:  28.7 

. , ♦  1,000 

bu.  : 

:  2l+3 

:  93.1 

:  6.9 

lb, 

:       21*,  777  : 

63.9 

:  8.k 

• 

lb.  < 

16,385  : 

86.7 

:  3.1 

1958  (Jan. -April) : 

. . •  1,000 

bags 

1       1,81*9  : 

:        61.0  : 

!  38.9 

bu. 

;           576  : 

80.3  : 

:  19.6 

lb. 

:  30,512 

:        1*3.0  : 

20.5 

lb. 

19,639 

26.3 

62.2 

l/  Bags  of  100  pounds  each. 
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BRAZIL  DEVALUES  EXPORT 
EXCHANGE  RATES 

Effective  January  10,  1959;  "the  Government  of  Brazil  devalued  its  export 
exchange  rates  and  slightly  simplified  the  rate  system.    Exchange  rates  for 
imports  remain  unchanged. 

There  are  h  export  exchange  rates  under  the  new  system--f ixed  rates  for 
3  categories  of  specified  commodities,  and  the  fluctuating  free  market  rate 
for  all  other  commodities : 

Category  I  includes  coffee  beans  only,  which  will  now  receive  a  rate 
of  60  cruzeiros  per  U.  S.  dollar;  the  former  variable  bonus  arrangement  is 
eliminated. 

Category  II  includes  cacao  beans  and  derivatives,  except  cocoa  cake. 
The  rate  for  these  items  is  fixed  at  70  cruzeiros  per  dollar. 

Category  III,  for  which  the  rate  is  100  cruzeiros  per  dollar,  covers  a 
large  number  of  commodities,  including  the  following  agricultural  items: 
castor  beans,  carnauba  and  ouricuri  wax;  unmanufactured  sawn  pinewood;  yerba 
mate;  sugar;  raw  cotton;  peanuts;  babassu  kernels;  fresh,  frozen,  or  chilled 
meat;  meat  preparations  and  by-products  in  general;  Brazil  nuts,  hog  bristles; 
raw  hides  and  skins  of  domestic  animals;  railroad  ties;  black  or  colored  beans; 
soybeans;  leaf  tobacco;  jute;  greasy  or  washed  wool;  cotton  linters  and 
residues;  lumber  other  than  pinewood;  menthol;  cotton,  peppermint,  linseed, 
castor,  oiticica,  and  tung  oils;  residues  from  ginning  cotton;  textile  and 
weaving  residues  in  general;  sisal;  oleaginous  cakes  (excluding  cocoa  bean); 
and  animal  hair. 

No  important  export  commodities  are  involved  in  the  "all  other"  group 
to  which  the  free  market  rate  will  apply. 

Under  the  former  system,  coffee  had  a  fixed  rate  of  37*06  cruzeiros  per 
dollar  plus  a  variable  bonus  which  gave  an  effective  rate  of  about  50 
cruzeiros;  the  rate  for  cocoa  was  ^3«06  cruzeiros.    Former  categories  III  and 
IV,  which  received  rates  of  70  and  92  cruzeiros,  respectively,  have  now  been 
combined  into  the  new  category  III. 

GERMAN  FARM  MECHANIZATION  CONTINUES  TO  INCREASE 

West  German  farm  mechanization  continued  its  rapid  increase  in  1958 • 
During  the  year,  about  85,000  new  tractors,  3>500  combines,  and  more  than 
10,000  milking  machines  were  put  in  operation. 

Mechanical  equipment  on  West  German  farms  as  of  January  1959  totaled 
700,000  tractors,  21,500  combines,  and  150,000  milking  machines.    The  increase 
in  machinery  has  been  accompanied  by  a  continuous  decline  in  farm  labor.  Since 
mechanization  of  individual  units  by  small  farmers  is  usually  unprofitable,  the 
government  has  provided  funds  to  further  encourage  the  establishment  and 
expansion  of  cooperative  farm  machinery  pools. 
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FORMOSA  RAISES  PURCHASE  PRICE  OF  JUTE 

The  1959  price  to  be  paid  for  jute  in  Taiwan  (Formosa)  will  be  about 
8.3  cents  per  pound,  or  about  18  percent  more  than  the  7  cents  paid  for 
the  1958  crop.    The  government  buys  the  entire  jute  crop  at  incentive 
prices  announced  early  enough  to  affect  acreage  of  the  coming  crop.  The 
target  for  1959,  based  on  the  higher  price,  is  50. 7  million  pounds.  This 
quantity  would  meet  annual  requirements  and  leave  some  reserve. 

Annual  domestic  requirements  of  about  kh  million  pounds  of  raw  jute 
are  principally  for  bags  to  ship  sugar  and  rice.    Normally,  these  needs 
are  met  by  domestic  production.    The  1958  crop  is  now  estimated  at  only 
37.5  million  pounds  instead  of  the  planned  U3.2  million.    The  lower  supply 
is  more  serious  because  it  follows  the  exceptionally  small  crop  that 
resulted  from  typhoon  damage  in  1957 • 

INDIA  DOUBLES  SUGAR 
EXPORT  ALLOCATION 

The  Indian  Government  has  set  the  total  export  allocation  for  indige- 
nous sugar  at  112,000  short  tons  for  the  season  ending  October  1959*  This 
is  double  the  allocation  for  last  season. 

The  government  will  continue  to  control  ex-factory  prices  of  sugar 
produced  in  Uttar  Pradesh  and  North  Bihar,  and  to  requisition  sugar  from 
fractories  for  domestic  distribution  at  fixed  prices. 

In  the  1957-58  season,  the  government  required  each  factory  producing 
refined  white  sugar  to  allocate  for  export  a  quantity  equal  to  about  2-1- 
percent  of  its  production.    This  amounted  to  about  5^,000  short  tons  for 
the  entire  country. 

NO  ARGENTINE  RETENTION 
TAX  ON  FRUIT  EXPORTS 

As  free  peso  trade  goes  into  effect  in  Argentina,  the  government  has 
placed  "retention  taxes"  on  many  of  the  country's  staple  exports.  These 
levies  require  the  retention  of  a  specified  percentage  of  foreign  trade 
earnings  to  be  converted  at  controlled  exchange  rates  with  the  balance  con- 
verted at  free  rates.    No  such  restrictions  have  been  placed  on  fruit 
exports . 

On  January  12,  the  first  day  of  free  dealings,  the  peso  was  quoted  at 
67  to  the  U.S.  dollar,  compared  with  38  per  dollar  during  most  of  the  1957-58 
fruit  export  season.    Although  fruit  was  freed  from  official  exchange  rates 
early  last  season,  the  recent  substantial  increase  in  the  peso-dollar 
exchange  will  mean  lower  Argentine  export  prices  this  season. 

The  list  of  items  subject  to  retention  taxes  is  expected  to  be 
re-examined  after  some  experience  has  been  gained. 
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ISRAELI  CITRUS  EXPORTS 
ABOVE  LAST  SEASON'S 

Through  January  3,  Israel's  exports  of  citrus  fruits  this  season  were 
well  ahead  of  last  season.    Exports  (in  boxes),  with  comparable  1957-58 
figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Navels  38,090  (16,711);  other  oranges  923,967 
(793,015);  grapefruit  344,714  (325,925);  lemons  69,025  (38,090);  tangerines 
32,250  (11,363);  and  other  types  2,162  (6,615). 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  DRIED  FRUIT  PRODUCTION 
AND  EXPORTS  RECOVER  IN  1958 


Total  dried  fruit  production  in  South  Africa  during  1958  amounted  to 
13,943  short  tons,  a  substantial  increase  over  the  unusually  low  10,101-ton 
pack  of  the  preceding  year. 

Despite  the  increase  in  tonnage,  the  1958  pack  for  all  dried  fruits  was 
about  10  percent  below  the  5-year  average  of  15,464  tons  for  1951-55 •  Signifi- 
cant increases  were  posted  by  raisins  (up  nearly  one-third)  and  dried  prunes, 
where  the  1958  pack  was  nearly  three-quarters  larger  than  the  1957  pack. 


FRUIT,  DRIED:    Union  of  South  Africa,  production  by  kind, 
average  1951-55 ,  annual  1955-58 


Kind  of  fruit 


Average 
1951-55 


1955 


1956 


1957 


1958 


:  Short 

:  tons 

Raisins  :  4,926 

Currants  :  1,000 

Sultanas  :  1,113 

Sultanas,  bleached  :  722 

Raisins,  Thompson  seedless.:  2,074 

Raisins,  stalk  :  408 

Muscatels  :  232 

Total  vine  fruits  :  10,475 

Apricots  :  527 

Apples  :  l40 

Peaches  :  l,4l4 

Pears  :  221 

Prunes  :  2,349 

Figs  :  200 

Other  :  138 

Total  tree  fruits  ;  4, 989 

Tot al  all  fruits  :  g?fjgjj 


Short 
tons 

4,798 
1,036 
1,190 

570 
2,196 

100 


"9T95B" 


900 

138 
1,925 

262 
3,298 

137 
,  13^ 
6,794 


Short 
tons 

2,875 
1,098 
1,002 

420 
1,230 

167 
.  38 
6,830 


754 
164 
1,038 

306 

3,451 
90 
101 


16,752 


5,904 
12,734 


Short 
tons 

2,243 
950 

1,381 
506 

1,488 
166 
 19 


6,753 


574 
123 
684 
190 
1,647 
63 

 67 

17W 


Short 
tons 

3,188 
1,162 
1,796 

663 
1,819 

167 
67 
8,862 


572 
115 
1,111 
228 
2,858 
110 

 8J_ 

TToBT 


io";ior 


13,943" 
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Average  prices  received  "by  South  African  producers  for  controlled 
dried  fruits  during  the  1957  and  1958  seasons  were  as  follows: 


Kind  of  fruit 

:  1957 

*                                           ,  .  . 

1958 

:         Cents  per 

Cents  per 

:  pound 

po  una 

12.6 

11.9 

6.1 

:  7.0 

..:  9.8 

:  9-6 

12.2 

:  12.1* 

8.9 

;  11.0 

, .:  11.6 

12.7 

Exports  of  South  African  dried  vine  and  tree  fruits  increased  in  1958 
to  6,032  tons,  or  twice  the  3>0ll*- ton  export  total  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  he  the  principal  purchaser  during  1958, 
accounting  for  1*,898  tons,  valued  at  nearly  $2  million,  and  representing 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  dried  fruit  export  tonnage. 


FRUIT,  DRIED:    Union  of  South  Africa,  exports  by  kind,  195^-58 


Kind  of  fruit 

;  195^ 

1955  . 

1956 

1957 

1958 

:  Short 

:  Short 

•  Short 

•  Short 

:  Short 

:  tons 

tons 

tons 

:  tons 

tons 

223  : 

156 

258 

.:  798 

1,998  - 

75  • 

!  389 

:  572 

1*0  - 

390  • 

1,200 

:  U06 

i,ooi* 

.:  9 

6 

.:       361  i 

272  • 

195 

•  216 

:  785 

.:  1,980 

:       531  : 

339 

!  789 

1,000 

. :       371  : 

381+  ; 

5^7 

:  387 

:  37l* 

81 

:          3  • 

7 

:  13 

606  - 

362  - 

776 

21*3  , 

:  350 

8  ! 

15  : 

16 

656  ; 

l,2k2  ; 

1,1*27 

•    82  ; 

1,272 

1,71*7 

:       1*78  : 

1*17 

.:  l 

35^+  • 

10  : 

.:  5,372 

6,198  \ 

6,1*95 

3,0ll* 

6,032 

CHILEAN  ONION  SHIPMENTS  START 

Trade  reports  indicate  that  Chile's  first  1959  export  onions  have 
arrived  at  Valparaiso,  and  exports  are  now  beginning.    The  total  quantity 
available  for  export  is  now  estimated  at  300,000  to  350,000  crates,  but 
actual  exports  will  probably  be  somewhat  smaller. 
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CUBAN  VEGETABLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  U.  S.  DOWN 


Despite  larger  crops  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  in  Cuba,  exports  to 
the  United  States  through  December  were  smaller  than  last  season's  ship- 
ments through  the  same  date.    Exports  in  1957-58  were  well  above  average 
because  of  the  freeze  damage  to  Florida  vegetables.    With  more  normal 
Florida  production  this  season,  Cuban  exports  were  expected  to  be  lower. 

Additional  reduction  in  export  volume  is  attributed  to  disruption  of 
transportation  in  the  east-central  growing  areas  of  Las  Villas  Province. 
Destruction  of  bridges,  and  other  military  activities  in  this  area,  have 
prevented  shippers  from  moving  their  produce  to  Havana  for  export.  All 
exports  to  date  have  originated  in  western  Cuba  or  the  Isle  of  Pines, 
where  shipments  have  been  uninterrupted. 

Shipments  from  eastern  Cuba  are  expected  to  be  resumed  as  soon  as 
damaged  bridges  are  repaired. 

This  season's  exports  to  the  United  States  through  December  31  are 
compared  below  with  the  comparable  period  last  season. 

Produce  1957-58  1958-59 


1,000  pounds         1,000  pounds 

Tomatoes  2,1^3  1,778 
Cucumbers : 

For  fresh  market  225  138 

For  pickling  h,^Qh  k,0<^6 

GREEK  SULTANA  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Exports  of  1958-crop  Greek  sultanas  through  November  30  were  19,676 
short  tons,  or  approximately  half  the  39,^5 -ton  volume  of  comparable 
1957-crop  exports.    The  1958  pack  was  shaiply  reduced  because  of  high 
temperatures  and  rains  during  late  summer.    Foreign  purchases  are  also 
reported  to  have  slackened  because  of  the  high  prices  quoted  for  the 
short  pack.    West  Germany  is  the  leading  customer  for  Greek  sultanas. 


Greek  dried  currant  exports  between  September  1  and  December  10, 
1958,  amounted  to  35,600  short  tons,  almost  the  same  as  reported  for  the 
corresponding  period  in  1957*    The  1958  Greek  dried  currant  pack  has 
been  estimated  as  15  percent  higher  than  average.     Quality  is  reportedly 
good.    Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  Greek  currant  exports  normally  go 
to  the  United  Kingdom. 


Exports  of  Greek  dried  figs  from  September  1  through  November  30, 
1958,  amounted  to  13,^-62  tons --up  approximately  19  percent  from  the 
ll,Ul8  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1957 • 
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VIETNAM'S  ONLY  SUGAR 
MILL  MODERNIZED 

The  Hiep  Hoa  Sugar  Mill,  Vietnam's  only  centrifugal  sugar  plant,  has 
recently  installed  new  equipment  which  gives  it  a  daily  processing  capacity 
of  1,100  short  tons  of  cane,  used  to  make  refined  sugar. 

The  mill  has  signed  3,000  contracts  with  growers  in  order  to  secure  regu- 
lar supplies  of  suitable  cane,  and  in  addition  has  7^-0  acres  of  cane  on  its 
own  land. 

JAPAN  INCREASES  EXPORTS  OF  CANNED 
PEACHES  AND  PEARS 

Exports  of  Japanese  canned  peaches  for  the  10-month  period  January- 
October  1958  increased  to  lkkfk21  cases,  basis  2h  No.  2-k  cans.    Exports  for 
corresponding  periods  in  1957  and  1956  were  76,281  and  1+3,981+  cases,  respec- 
tively.   Most  exports  of  Japanese  canned  peaches  are  shipped  during  August, 
September,  and  October.    For  the  full  12  months  of  1957  and  1956,  shipments 
of  canned  peaches  totaled  81+,032  and  59,5^  cases,  respectively. 


PEACHES,  CANNED:    Japan,  exports  by  destination,  1956  and  1957 


Destination 

I  1956 

* 

;  1957 

:      Cases  2k/2^xs 

:      Cases  2k/ 2^ s 

, . , :           lk,±k6  : 

:  2,61+9 

6,881 

1,92^ 

3,3*+5 

 :  8,515 

:  30,01+5 

 :  3,827 

:  7,123 

7,907 

*                              —  — 

:  8,1*91 

 :  5,575 

15,667 

81+, 032 

Principal  purchasers  of  Japanese  peaches  during  1958  were:    In  Asia — 
Ryukyu  Islands,  Bahrein  Islands,  Aden,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  Oman;  and  in  Europe- 
Sweden,  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  West  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Netherlands . 


Japanese  canned  pear  exports  also  increased  during  the  first  10  months  of 
1958,  rising  to  l+l+,857  cases,  basis  2k  No.  2\  cans,  from  ll+,38l+  cases  during 
the  comparable  period  in  1957*    Principal  destinations  of  Japanese  pears  dur- 
ing 1956  and  1957  were  the  Philippines,  Ireland,  and  Sweden. 
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U.  K.  LIVESTOCK  SPECIALISTS  ADVOCATE 
ARTIFICIAL  TWINNING  OF  CATTLE 


Artificial  twinning  of  cattle  is  being  advocated  by  U.  K.  livestock 
specialists  as  one  way  to  greatly  increase  beef  production  and  lower  costs. 
British  experiments  show  that  Shorthorn  cows  injected  with  hormones  before  breed- 
ing produce  1,  2,  and  some  3  calves  per  birth,  or  an  average  of  2  calves  per  birth 

If  cows  are  well  fed  before  and  after  calving,  twin  calves  do  almost  as  well 
as  singles.    At  maturity  there  is  little  or  no  difference  in  weights.     It  is 
difficult  to  select  cattle  with  inherent  twinning  characteristics,  although  a 
relatively  small  proportion  of  cows  have  twins. 

AUSTFALIAN  MEAT  SHIPMENTS  TO 
U.  S.  IN  DECEMBER 

The  following  sailings  from  Australia  to  U.  S.  ports  were  reported  between 
December  13  and  December  20.    Meat  exports  were  frozen  beef. 

Ship  Port  of  destination  Quantity  (long  tons) 


Gjertrud  Bakke  Seattle  10.0 

Pioneer  Star  New  York -Boston  I56.O 

Port  Chalmers  New  York -Boston  1,338.1 


CANADA  PLACES  LACOMBE  HOGS 
UNDER  EXPORT  CONTROL 


The  Lacombe  hog,  a  new  bacon-type  crossbred  of  the  Danish  Landrace,  Chester 
White,  and  Berkshire,  has  been  placed  under  temporary  export  control  by  the 
Canadian  Government . 


This  control  is  intended  to  prevent  excessive  numbers  leaving  Canada,  and 
thus  enable  Canadian  farmers  to  procure  a  reasonable  number  of  Lacombes  for 
establishing  breeding  stock.    When  the  supply  becomes  larger  the  export  controls 
are  expected  to  be  removed.    Meanwhile,  export  permits  may  be  issued  to  any 
government  or  private  U.  S.  research  organization  or  institution  desiring  breed- 
ing stock. 

All  promotion,  sale,  and  distribution  is  being  handled  directly  by  the 
Canadian  Government . 

U.K.  WOOL  CONSUMPTION  UP 

Raw  wool  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  November  was  39*7  million 
pounds,  clean,  compared  with  1+2.0  million  in  October  and  38.7  million  pounds  in 
November  1957*    The  rate  of  consumption  in  November,  however,  was  8  percent 
higher  than  in  October  and  7  percent  higher  than  November  1957*    This  was  the 
second  consecutive  month  that  the  consumption  rate  exceeded  the  same  month  a 
year  ago. 
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11 -MONTH  EXPORTS  OF  U.S. 
LARD  AND  TALLOW  DOWN 

U.  S.  exports  of  inedible  tallow  and  greases  during  January -November  of 
1958  were  1,031  million  pounds ,  20  percent  below  the  1,288  million  pounds 
shipped  during  the  same  period  of  1957.    Increased  shipments  in  recent  months, 
however,  indicate  a  slight  improvement  in  the  U.  S.  tallow  export  situation. 

Italy,  the  largest  market,  has  increased  its  imports  moderately  while 
shipments  to  the  Netherlands  and  West  Germany  have  declined  sharply. 

The  United  States  exported  362  million  pounds  of  lard  during  January- 
November  1953.    While  this  is  a  23-percent  decline  from  exports  of  k6Q  million 
pounds  in  the  same  period  of  1957,  shipments  in  recent  months  have  picked  up 
slightly.    Exports  during  November  1958  were  10  percent  higher  than  in 
November  1957.    Much  of  this  increase  was  in  larger  shipments  to  West  Germany 
and  United  Kingdom. 


ARGENTINA  REDUCES  EXPORT  TAXES 
ON  LIVESTOCK  PRODUCTS 

Argentina's  abolition  of  official  exchange  rates  in  late  December  made 
all  export  earnings  covertible  at  the  free  rate  effective  January  12.  How- 
ever, export  taxes  or  "retentions"  will  be  assessed  on  most  agricultural 
products . 

Exports  of  frozen  and  salted  meat  and  hides  are  now  subject  to  a  20- 
percent  export  tax.    Chilled  beef,  cooked  meats,  mutton,  meat  extracts,  and 
wool  (both  raw  and  tops)  are  subject  to  a  10-percent  export  tax.    These  taxes 
are  considerably  lower  than  assessments  under  the  multiple  exchange  rate 
system- -with  the  exception  of  wool  tops --and  should  encourage  exports  of 
primary  products. 

Prior  to  January  12,  exporters  were  forced  to  convert  part  of  their 
exchange  earnings  at  the  official  rate  (18  pesos  =  $1.00  U.  S.),  which  was 
much  lower  than  the  free  rate  (about  70  pesos  =  $1.00  U.  S.).    In  effect, 
this  amounted  to  a  substantial  export  tax  on  most  livestock  products.  For 
example,  the  rate  on  chilled  beef  and  grease  wool  formerly  was  equivalent  to 
around  50  percent  of  the  export  value,  and  on  scoured  wool  and  hides,  37 
percent . 

The  multiple  exchange  rate  system  was  also  used  to  subsidize  manufactured 
products.    All  of  the  exchange  earnings  from  wool  tops,  for  instance,  could 
be  converted  at  the  free  rate,  while  only  35  percent  of  the  earnings  from 
grease  wool  could  be  converted  at  the  free  rate.    The  present  10-percent  tax 
on  both  commodities  will  eliminate  such  inequalities. 

These  changes  are  not  likely  to  affect  export  prices  significantly. 
Domestic  livestock  prices,  however,  have  increased  sharply  due  to  the  lowered 
export  taxes  and  the  removal  of  domestic  price  controls. 
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MEAT  INDUSTRY  DEVELOPING 
IN  SOUTHERN  PERU 

The  first  modern  cold  storage  and  slaughter  plant  in  southern  Peru  will 
be  in  operation  by  July  i960  at  Puno,  on  Lake  Titicaca.     It  was  started  in 
November  1957 •    Equipped  with  French  machinery,  the  plant  will  be  able  to 
slaughter  about  50>000  cattle  a  year.    A  similar  plant  is  planned  for  near- 
by Arequipa.    Most  of  the  meat  produced  in  these  plants  is  to  be  shipped  to 
Lima. 

DANISH  BUTTER  EXPORTS  DOWN 

Danish  exports  of  butter  from  January  1  to  mid-December  1958,  at  250 
million  pounds,  were  down  2  percent  from  the  corresponding  period  of  1957 • 
A  sharp  decline  in  purchases  by  West  Germany  and  Africa  was  not  offset  by  a 
rise  in  U.  K.  takings.    Cheese  exports  increased  17  percent  to  159  million 
pounds,  following  heavier  shipments  to  West  Germany. 

DOMINION  WOOL  PRICES 
CONTINUE  MIXED  TREND 

Dominion  wool  prices  continued  to  show  a  mixed  trend  in  December,  with 
merinos  declining  and  crossbreds  improving  slightly.    Coarse  crossbred  values 
returned  to  July  levels,  while  merino  prices  were  almost  20  percent  below 
these  levels.    Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  merino  6kxs  were  23  percent  lower 
and  crossbred  k6x s  were  down  19  percent. 


WOOL:    Clean  cost  per  pound,  c.i.f.,  United  Kingdom,  based  on  auction 
sales  in  Dominions  and  London,  specified  dates 


Quality  : 

December 
1957 

',  July  1/  , 
1958  ' 

'September 
.  1958 

October 

;   1958  ; 

November 
1958 

December 
1958 

U.S.  dol. 

U.S.  dol. 

U.S.  dol. 

:U.S.  dol.; 

U.S.  dol. 

U.S.  dol. 

70's  

6k's  

60  «s  : 

58's  

56 '  s  

50 1  s  

1+8 1  s  

k6 '  s  

:  1.2k 
:       1.12  : 

1.07 
:  1.03 
:  .98 
:  .82 

:  .79 
:  .78 

:      1.1k  • 
1.05 

•  97  : 
:  .88 
:         .83  • 
:         .67  : 
:  .6k 
:  .63 

1.07 
:  .97 

.89  : 
:  .82 

1/  .79 
1/  .6k 
:    1/  .62 
:    1/  .61 

:  .98 
:         .90  : 
.83  : 
:         .79  ' 
:         .78  : 
:         .61+  i 
:         .62  : 
:         .60  : 

!  .95 
.89 
.83 
•  79  : 
.77  : 
.65 
.63 
.62 

•  92 
.86 

:  .81 
.78 

!  .77 
.65 

:  .6k 
.63 

l/  London  auction  sales  only. 


Source:    New  Zealand  Wool  Commission  (London  Agency). 
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NEW  AUSTRALIAN  MEAT 
WORKS  PLANNED 

An  Australian  firm  is  reported  to  be  planning  construction  of  a 
slaughtering  and  processing  plant  at  Katherine,  250  miles  south  of  Darwin 
in  Australia's  Northern  Territory.    Katherine  is  connected  by  rail  with 
the  port  of  Darwin. 

Plans  call  for  the  processing  of  about  10,000  head  during  the  plant's 
first  year  of  operation.    Production  is  then  expected  to  increase  as  local 
cattle  numbers  recover  from  the  serious  drought  of  the  past  year.  The 
plant  will  produce  boneless  manufacturing  beef  for  export  to  the  United 
States  and  Asia. 

WEST  GERMANY  IMPORTING  LESS  BUTTER,  MORE  CHEESE 

West  Germany's  butter  imports  during  the  first  10  months  of  1958 
dropped  to  12  million  pounds  from  86  million  pounds  during  the  same  months 
of  1957.    This  decline  was  due  largely  to  increased  domestic  production. 
Chief  suppliers  were  Denmark,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.    Cheese  imports, 
however,  at  180  million  pounds  were  up  17  percent.    Greatly  increased 
supplies  were  received  from  the  Netherlands  (85  million  pounds)  and  Denmark 
(75  million  pounds. 

U.  S.  COARSE  GRAIN  EXPORTS 
CONTINUE  AT  HIGH  RATE 

The  United  States  exported  5*98^,000  short  tons  of  coarse  grains  from 
July  through  December  1958.  This  was  k6  percent  more  than  exports  for  the 
same  period  in  1957* 

Corn  exports  for  the  6-month  period  totaled  2,788,000  tons  in  1958, 
compared  with  2,682,000  tons  in  1957*    Barley  exports  of  1,638,000  tons 
were  more  than  doubled   comparable  1957  exports  of  766,000  tons.  Exports 
of  grain  sorghums  at  1,360,000  tons  were  3  times  the  1957  figure  of  1+3^,000 
tons.    Exports  of  oats  for  the  6  months  were  198,000  tons,  compared  with 
208,000  tons  a  year  earlier. 

These  figures  are  based  on  Bureau  of  Census  and  inspections  for  export 
data,  and  do  not  include  products. 

CORRECTION 


In  the  article  "Yugoslavia  Fixes  Prices  for  1959  Grain  Crops," 
Foreign  Crops  and  Markets,  December  29,  1958,  the  exchange  rate  that  should 
have  been  used  is  525  dinars  per  U.  S.  $1.    At  this  rate,  the  dollars  per 
bushel  equivalents,  with  dinars  per  kilogram  prices  shown  in  parentheses, 
are:    wheat,  $1.87  (36);  rye,  $1.60  (33);  corn,  $1.50  (31);  barley,  $1.29 
(31);  and  oats,  $0.86  (31). 
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PAKISTAN  RAISES  GOVERNMENT 
PURCHASE  PRICE  OF  WHEAT 

Martial  Law  Regulation  No.  k2  recently  issued  "by  the  new  central  govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  raised  the  government  purchase  price  of  Zone  A  wheat  from  12.5 
rupees  per  maund  ($1.92  per  "bushel),  in  hulk,  to  13  rupees  k  annas  per  maund 
($2.03  per  bushel),  in  bags,  f.o.b.  the  mills  and  the  Karachi  rationing  godowns 
(warehouses) .    Zone  A  consists  of  the  capital  city  of  Karachi  and  the  rest  of 
the  federal  area  including  Malir. 

In  28  of  the  ^3  districts  of  Zone  B,  which  forms  the  rest  of  West  Pakistan, 
the  price  was  raised  to  13  rupees  per  maund  ($1.99  per  bushel),  in  bulk,  but 
in  the  other  15  districts  the  price  remains  at  12.5  rupees,  in  bulk.    The  price 
in  East  Pakistan  (Zone  C)  will  henceforth  be  determined    by  the  provincial 
government  but  no  information  has  been  received  that  this  government  has  set  a 
new  price. 

For  the  1957  wheat  crop  (harvested  in  April  and  May),  the  price  at  which 
the  government  purchased  wheat  from  farmers  was  11. 50  rupees  per  maund  ($1.76 
per  bushel)  (not  12.50  rupees  as  indicated  in  Foreign  Crops  and  Markets, 
December  22,  1958) .    This  price  was  uniform  throughout  the  country.    The  farmers 
may  sell  their  wheat  to  private  traders  at  regular  market  prices  but  since  they 
may  sell  it  to  the  government  at  the  guaranteed  minimum,  the  latter  serves  as  a 
floor  price. 

GERMAN  GRAIN  IMPORT 
PROCEDURE  CRITICIZED 

The  newspaper  Handel sblatt  on  January  7  sharply  criticized  West  Germany' s 
present  grain  import  procedure.    It  urged  the  government  to  prepare  for  the 
lower  European  Economic  Community  (Common  Market)  price  level  by  establishing 
a  continuous  import  system.    Furthermore,  it  said,  Germany  would  avoid  conflict 
with  GATT  regulations  by  granting  multilateral  instead  of  bilateral  quotas 
"because  those  countries  that  are  excluded  from  West  German  grain  importation 
are  justified  in  claiming  discrimination" . 

The  newspaper  also  started  that  the  present  system  puts  foreign  grain 
suppliers  in  a  position  to  demand  unreasonably  high  prices  which  resulted  in  a 
loss  of  federal  revenues,  or  "skimmings,"  amounting  to  from  DM^O  to  50  million 

(U.S.  $9,500,000  to  $12,000,000)  in  1957-58. 

In  Bonn,  a  German  market  research  expert  elaborated  on  the  newspaper's 
conclusion  that  the  government's  policy  of  restricting  grain  imports  is  not 
necessarily  in  the  interest  of  German  farmers.    He  said  that  during  recent 
weeks  prices  for  imported  feed  barley  have  jumped  to  a  level  higher  than  wheat. 
He  contended  that  by  exploiting  the  shortage  in  feed  barley  through  widening 
profit  margins  the  trade  is  earning  an  unjustified  "quota  profit."    Thus,  he 
asserted,  the  traditional  protagonists  of  free  trade  are  temporarily  benefiting 
from  restriction  of  trade. 
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COLOMBIA  EXPORTS  RICE 
TO  VENEZUELA 


Colombia's  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  out  of  25,000 
metric  tons  of  rice  to  he  exported  to  Venezuela  approximately  3*000  tons  is 
to  he  delivered  in  the  near  future. 


The  rice  is  Blue  Bonnet  No.  1  from  the  Valledupar  area  in  the  lower 
Magdalena  River  basin.    This  is  the  first  significant  export  since  1953,  "when 
19,000  tons  were  exported- -mainly  to  West  Germany,  Korea,  Venezuela,  and 
Ecuador. 

The  Colombian  Rice  Federation  has  announced  that  it  will  import  200  metric 
tons  of  seed  rice,  reportedly  U.  S.  Blue  Bonnet. 


U.  S.  GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEED  EXPORTS 
IN  NOVEMBER  UP  FROM  OCTOBER 


Exports  of  grass  and  legume  seeds  in  November  amounted  to  ^,646,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  more  than  600,000  pounds  over  October.    However,  the 
5-month  total  ( July -November)  is  less  than  that  for  the  corresponding  period 
last  year. 


Principal  buyers  in  November  were  West  Germany,  Canada,  France,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Mexico,  and  Sweden. 


GRASS  AND  LEGUME  SEEDS:    U.S.  exports,  November  and  July -November 

1957  and  1958 


Kind  of  seed 


November 


1957 


1958 


July  1  to  November  30 


1957 


1958 


:  1,000 
pounds 

Alfalfa,  certified  :  l/ 

Alfalfa,  uncertified  :  l/ 

Alfalfa,  total  :  3,005 

Alsike  :  10 

Ladino  :  l/ 

Clovers,  other  :  3hk 

Bent  grass  :  l/ 

Fescue  :  388 

Kentucky  bluegrass  :  13^- 

Orchardgrass  :  Wj 

Redtop  :  155 

Timothy  :  921 


Total  :  6,785 


1,000 
pounds 

766 
262 
1,028 
102 
126 
166 
629 
888 
31^ 
3 
90 
710 
590 


1,000 
pounds 

T 

5 ,192 

99 
1/ 

1,589 

1/ 
1,169 

268 

86 

259 
1,336 
^,758 


k,6k6 


1^,656 


1,000 
pounds 

T 

16k 

1/ 

1,556 

1/ 
2,329 
S3k 

65 
199 
1,317 
3,778 


12, i 


1/  Prior  to  January  1,  1958,  certified  and  uncertified  alfalfa  combined; 
Ladino  included  in  "other  clovers";  and  bentgrass  included  in  "other  grasses" 
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THAILAND  LOWERS  RICE 
EXPORT  PRICES 

The  Government  of  Thailand  announced  new  export  prices  for  rice  on 
December  3«    Prices  for  each  grade  were  lowered  about  20  to  k-5  cents  per  100 
pounds.    Prices  made  effective  December  3>  with  previous  prices,  are  shown 
below : 


Type  and  grade 


Prior  to  December  3 


Beginning  December  3 


L  Sterling 

per 
metric  ton 


White  rice: 
lOOfo  whole, 


5$  broken. , 
10$  broken . . 
Vyjo  broken. . 
Brokens  A.  1 


1st  grade . . 
2nd  grade . . 
3rd  grade . . 


A.  1 
A.  1 


C. 
C. 


Glutinous  rice 
Brokens  A.  1 
Parboiled  rice 


Super . . 
Special 
Ordinary. . 
Special. . . 
Ordinary . . 
10fo  broken 
Special. . . 
5$>  broken. 


57 
56 
5^-10 

52 
51 
h9 
37 
36 
3^ 
30 

29 


k9 
^7 


58 

56-10 
55-10 

53 
52 
50 

37-10 
36-10 
35 

30-10 
30 


10 
10 


Dollars 

per 
100  lbs. 


7.25-7.37 
7.12-7.18 
6.93-7.O6 
6.6I-6.7U 
6.1*8-6.61 
6.23-6.36 
^.70-^.77 
k.5Q-k.6k 

3.81-3.88 
3.69-3.81 

Hi 

6.29 
6.01* 


L  Sterling 

per 
metric  ton 


55 
53 
52 
50 
kd 
hi 
3h 
33 
32 
28 

27 
K2 


-  5 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


33 
h5 


Dollars 

per 
100  lbs. 


6.99 

6.61 
6.36 
6.13 
5.98 

^.39 
k.26 
h.13 
3.62 
3.50 

5.3^ 
^.20 

5.85 
5.72 


1/    Exports  suspended  in  August  1958. 


Since  the  government  is  not  permitting  exports  of  grades  with  more  than 
15-percent  broken  content  until  further  notice,  prices  of  these  lower  grades 
were  not  included  in  the  schedule.    They  will  be  announced  later  in  the  season, 
when  the  grades  can  again  be  exported. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  exporters  are  authorized  to  negotiate  prices 
within  5  percent—either  higher  or  lower — of  the  fixed  price. 

Export  prices  of  rice  are  subject  to  change  at  any  time. 

Larger  quantities  of  new  1958-59  rice  are  becoming  available  for  export. 
Exports  from  January  through  November  1958  amounted  to  1,027,000  metric  tons, 
down  30  percent  from  exports  in  the  same  months  of  1957.  Exports  during  1958 
will  probably  be  about  1,100,000  tons. 
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RICE  (MILLED):    Thai  exports,  by  country  of  origin,  January -November, 

1957  and  1958 


Country  of 
destination 


Janua  r y -No vemb  e r 


1957 


:  Metric 

:  tons 
Asia:  : 

Persian  Gulf  :  ^,711 

Saudi  Arabia  :  60,979 

Other  Arabian  States.:  27,568 

Other  West  Asia  :  6,085 

British  Borneo  :  51, 20*4- 

Ceylon  :  ^5,222 

Hong  Kong  :  173,760 

Indonesia  :  151,059 

Japan  :  lkk,05k 

Korea  :  kZrfkl 

Malaya  :  153,122 

Singapore  :  28^,963 

Pakistan  :  63,14-60 

Philippines  :  101,001 

Ryukyu  Islands .... . . . :  2/ 


1958 


Metric 
tons 

9,830 
1*8,310 
lU,082 
2,955 
^9,5^1 
200 
131,892 

lllf,200 
lj-5,209 

0 

132,881 
198,319 
30,17^ 
51,978 
21,350 


Country  of 
destination 


Oceania  

Europe : 

Belgium  

Germany,  West. 

Greece  

Netherlands . . . 

United  Kingdom 
Africa: 

East  Africa. 

South  Africa 

West  Africa. 

Mauritius . . . 

Other  Africa 

West  Indies. 

Other  countries 
Total  


January -No vembe r 


1957 


Metric 
tons 
97290 

900 
k,QO0 

385 
^9,333 
211,706 

13,^5 
7,728 
6,9*4-0 
2,013 
k,9kl 
305 

1/  27,570 


1,^-62,235 


1958 


Metric 

tons 
10,333 

U,900 
1*4-,  320 

1,501 
36,528 
17,797 

16,393 
1,606 
23,680 
10,319 
1,500 

314-,  kko 

756 


1,026, 56T 


l/  Includes  15,357  tons  to  Denmark  and  h, 501  tons  to  India.     2/  Not  separately 
reported. 

Sources:    Imports  and  Exports  of  Thailand  (1957)  and  East  Asiatic  Company  (1958). 


BRITISH  HONDURAS  STRESSING  COPRA 
EXPORTS  RATHER  THAN  COCONUT 


British  Honduras  has  made  effective  January  1,  1959,  an  ordinance  originally 
enacted  in  1955  forbidding  exportation  of  any  agricultural  produce  which  has  not 
been  government -inspected  or  approved  for  export. 

The  action  was  taken  at  this  time  because  of  a  new  policy  regarding  exports 
of  coconuts  and  copra.    In  1958,  a  Coconut  Industry  Control  Board  was  created  to 
encourage  all  phases  of  the  coconut  industry,  from  selection  of  plants  to  exports. 
As  a  first  step,  exports  of  top -grade  nuts  will  be  halted  to  encourage  copra  pro- 
duction for  export. 


In  1957,  British  Honduras  exported  to  the  United  States  about  1,039,000  coco- 
nuts valued  at  $38,082;  and  in  the  first  6  months  of  1958,  50,000  coconuts,  valued 
at  $1,683  were  shipped  to  this  country. 
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NORWAY  WITHDRAWS  FROM 
INTERNATIONAL  WHALING  COMMISSION 

Norway  announced  on  December  29,  1958,  its  intentions  to  withdraw 
conditionally  from  the  International  Whaling  Commission  effective  June  30, 
1959*    The  announcement  stated  that  the  withdrawal  would  be  retracted  if  the 
nations  engaged  in  pelagic  whaling  in  the  Antarctic  agree  on  distribution  of 
the  catch  limit  by  nations. 

The  Netherlands  has  also  conditionally  withdrawn  from  the  commission  on 
the  same  basis  as  Norway,  according  to  press  reports.    This  action  will  not 
effect  Antarctic  whaling  for  the  1958-59  season  which  began  January  "J,  1959* 

MALAYA  LIBERALIZES  DOLLAR  IMPORTS 

Effective  January  1,  1959;  "the  Federation  of  Malaya  adopted  a  new  policy 
of  freely  granting  licenses  for  the  direct  importation  of  23  new  categories 
of  goods  from  the  dollar  area.    This  liberalization  will  perhaps  be  a  major 
factor  in  encouraging  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Federation. 

The  most  important  agricultural  item  included  in  the  new  list  is  milk  of 
all  types --canned,  condensed,  sweetened  and  unsweetened,  powdered,  and  other- 
wise prepared.    U.  S.  exporters  who  will  immediately  benefit,  however,  are 
those  dealing  in  clothing  and  textiles,  as  these  items  command  a  premier  posi- 
tion in  the  Malayan  market . 

The  new  list  also  includes  various  types  of  machinery,  disinfectants, 
flooring,  germicides  and  pesticides,  medicinal  preparations,  steel  and  steel 
products,  mechanical  rubber  goods,  piping,  aluminum  wire,  and  paper  products. 

Detailed  statistics  on  trade  between  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  the 
dollar  area  are  not  available.     In  1957  >  roughly  half  of  the  Federation's 
total  imports  from  the  United  States  were  transshipped  through  Hong  Kong. 

U.S.  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 
EXPORTS  CONTINUE  TO  RISE 

U.S.  wheat  and  flour  exports  during  July-November  1958,  at  167  million 
bushels,  were  about  2  percent  larger  than  those  in  the  same  5  months  of  1957> 
but  about  17  percent  below  comparable  1956. 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  exports  to  Yugoslavia,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium-Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands.    On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  major  reductions  in  exports  to  Japan  and  Poland.     Changes  in  exports  to 
many  other  countries  were  insignificant. 

Exports  for  July-December  1958  are  preliminarily  estimated  at  about  207 
million  bushels,  against  19^  million  in  the  same  months  of  1957* 
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WE  AT  AND  FLODRs    United  States  exports  by  country  of  destination, 
July-November  1957  and  July-November  1958 


July-November  1957 


Destination 


Wheat 


Flour 

V 


Total 


July-November  1958 


Wheat 


Flour 

y 


1,000 
bushels 


1,000 


1,000 


1,000  :  1,000 


bushels t  bushels:  bushels:  bushels 


1,000 
bushels 


••«•«•»••« 


Western  Hemisphere:  : 
British  West  Indies  : 
Central  America 

Cuba  : 

Brazil  .: 

Chile   t 

Colombia 

Peru  •«••: 

Venezuela 
Others  ... 
Total  .. 
Europe: 

Belgium-Luxembourg  . : 
Germany,  West  ...•••: 

Netherlands  •  •  s 

Norway  : 

Poland  ••••...••••••: 

Sweden  ...•••: 

United  Kingdom   : 

Yugoslavia  .••••••••: 

Others  .••••••••••••: 


2/ 
683 
1,292 
8,937 
1,968 
2,325 
1,090 
232 
3U5 


865 
9,312 
1,868 

13,815 
701 

8,189 
1,596 
3^737 


Total  :  UO,083 


Asia: 

India  

Israel  • •  

Japan  .»..••••••.... 

Korea  •••••••••••••< 

Lebanon  •••••••••«•< 

Pakistan 

Philippine  Republic 
Taiwan  (Formosa)  ... 
Turkey  ............. 

Others 


Total 


ia,  705 

3,U28 
20,970 
2,932 

615 

2,331 
1,957 
i^oUo 


•••••..••••••••I 


Africa 

Oceania  ••••  

Unspecified  ...... 

World  total 


7lt,978 
1,365 


286 


133,58k 


1,5U7 
1,81*5 
1,832 

695 
70 
3U5 
160 

2,595 
1,963 


7 

28 
1,589 
375 

33 
377 
7 

59U 


3,010 


1,5U7: 

2,528: 

3,12U: 

9,632: 

2,038: 

2,670 

1,250 

2,827 

2,308 


872: 
9,3h0: 
3,U57: 

375: 
13,8X5: 

73Us 
8,566: 
1,603: 
U,331: 


6: 
626: 
1,818: 
13,116 

1,  Uk 

2,  U80 
721 
71U 


2,370 
9,622 
U,107 
979 
9,131: 
1,570 
10,521 
7,277 
2,676 


U3,093:  U8,253 


16 
7 

852 

566: 

103 

U 

1,7U9 


7,661 


2,728 
5,238 


29,703 


Ul,721: 
3,1*35: 

21,822: 
3,U98: 
103: 
615: 
U,36ii: 
2,335: 
1,957: 
2,789: 


Ul,2lU 
2,730 

10,366 
U,850 
968 

1,975 
390 
2,602 
1,003 
180 


82,639:  66,278 


U,093: 
1U: 
5,521;: 


1^35 
"*U76 


163,287:  136,667 


1,272 
1,7U2 
1,128 

19 
95 

iai 

1,U71 

Uj32 


9 
8 

1,663 
322 

11: 

1,770 

'*761 


U,51U 


21 
h 
616 
375 
U75 

1^988 


3^356 


9,835 


15 
6j29kt 


30,621:  167,288 


1/  Wholly  of  U.S.  wheat  (grain  equivalent).    2/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

3/  Includes  shipments  for  relief  or  charity  which  are  not  shown  by  destination, 


Source:    Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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BRITISH  GUIANA  HAS  RECORD 
RICE  SURPLUS  FOR  EXPORT 

British  Guiana's  record  surplus  of  rice  for  export  in  1959  is 
estimated  at  132  million  pounds  of  milled  rice,  according  to  the  Overseas 
Review  (London ),  November  1958. 

The  surplus  exceeds  by  11  percent  the  country's  largest  exports  of 
119  million  pounds  in  1955*    As  a  result  of  the  small  rice  crop  of  1957-58, 
exports  during  1958  were  less  than  half  that  amount.    Because  of  the 
smaller  supplies,  in  January  1958  the  British  Guiana  Rice  Marketing  Board, 
authorized  the  contracting  members  of  the  Regional  Rice  Agreement  to  pur- 
chase rice  from  sources  other  than  British  Guiana.    The  West  Indies,  there- 
fore, obtained  most  of  its  1958  rice  imports  from  Thailand. 

The  Overseas  Review  estimates  the  1958-59  crop  at  3^0  million  pounds 
of  rough  rice,  compared  with  265  million  pounds  in  1957-58.    Part  of  the 
unusually  large  surplus  for  export  in  1959  actually  is  old-crop  carryover, 
since  the  1957-58  crop  was  underestimated  by  30  million  pounds.     It  turned 
out  that  considerably  more  rice  was  in  the  country  than  was  known.  The 
rice  expected  to  be  allocated  for  export  in  1959;  in  accordance  with 
requirements  of  contracting  territories,  is  listed  as  follows: 


Allocation         .'  1,000  pounds  '.  Allocation         !  1,000  pounds 


Antigua  :  3,600  :St.  Kitts  :  2,688 

Barbados  :  18,000  :St.  Lucia  :  896 

Dominica  :  1,120  :St.  Vincent  :  2,128 

Grenada  :  2,700  rTrinidad  :  56,000 

Jamaica  :  38,080  :Packaged  rice  :  6,720 

Montserrat  :  :  :~~ 

 ;  :         Total  :  132,265 


Contract  prices  for  rice  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  remain 
the  same  as  for  the  1957-58  crop.     In  October  1957,  rice  prices,  f.o.b. 
Georgetown,  were  increased  to  (100  pounds):     super  fine,  $6.86;  first 
quality,  $6.19;  and  second  quality,  $5.h6. 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  OF  AMERICAN- 
EGYPTIAN  COTTON  INCREASE 

U.  S.  exports  of  American-Egyptian  (extra  long  staple)  cotton  were 
13,533  bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  November  1958,  compared  with  3,273 
bales  in  October.    Most  of  the  November  exports  went  to  Spain,  with  a 
small  quantity  going  to  Portugal.    Exports  during  August -November  I958 
totaled  19,683  bales,  in  comparison  with  1,121  bales  a  year  earlier. 
Destinations  of  the  August -November  exports,  were;    Spain  19,^+20  bales; 
Portugal  208;  and  the  United  Kingdom  55* 
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CANADA  IMPORTS  AND  USES 
LESS  COTTON  IN  1957-58 

Cotton  imports  into  Canada  during  the  1957-58  season  (August- July )  totaled 
355,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  down  10  percent  from  imports  of  395,000  bales 
in  1956-57. 

There  was  some  shift  away  from  imports  of  U.S.  cotton  in  1957-58,  princi- 
pally to  lower-priced  Mexican  and  Nicaraguan  growths.    U.S.  cotton  accounted 
for  28^,000  hales,  or  80  percent  of  Canada's  total  cotton  imports,  compared 
with  378,000  bales  or  96  percent  in  the  previous  season.    Mexico  supplied  55,000 
bales  in  1957-58,  and  15,000  bales  came  from  Nicaragua.     In  1956-57  only  15,000 
bales  came  from  Mexico  and  none  from  Nicaragua. 

Canada's  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  are  expected  to  decline  further  in  1958-59 
particularly  if  present  price  advantages  of  Mexican  and  Central  American  growths 
continue . 

Cotton  sonsumption  in  Canada  during  1957-58,  at  333,000  bales,  was  10  per- 
cent below  the  368,000  bales  used  in  1956-57 •    The  decline  was  attributed  mainly 
to  increased  imports  of  cotton  goods,  and  a  slackening  in  textile  demand  brought 
about  by  the  general  recession.    Late  in  the  1957-58  season,  U.  S.  cotton 
constituted  about  87  percent  of  total  cotton  used,  compared  with  99  percent  a 
year  earlier. 

Consumption  is  now  running  somewhat  below  last  year.    During  the  first  5 
months  (August-December)  of  the  1958-59  season,  152,000  bales  were  opened  by 
Canadian  mills,  a  decline  of  about  3  percent  from  the  same  months  a  year  earlier 
Some  pickup  in  consumption  is  expected  in  the  last  half  of  1958-59,  and  consump- 
tion for  the  entire  season  may  be  slightly  higher  than  1957-58,  judging  by  the 
improvement  in  domestic  demand  in  recent  weeks.    Also,  textile  imports  are 
expected  to  be  slightly  lower  this  year  as  a  result  of  the  recent  amendment  to 
the  Canadian  Customs  Act,  which  in  effect  made  the  cost  of  production  rather 
than  the  fair  market  value  the  basis  for  levying  duties  on  imported  goods. 
The  amendment  also  gave  the  Minister  of  Revenue  broad  powers  in  determining  the 
value  for  duty  purposes.     It  is  not  clear  to  what  extent  this  amendment  to  the 
Customs  Act  will  be  applied. 

Textile  imports  in  the  August -January  period  of  1958  were  reportedly  about 
3  percent  below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  stocks  on  August  1,  1958,  were  estimated  at  99,000  bales,  up  27 
percent  from  the  78,000  bales  held  a  year  earlier,  and  the  highest  in  several 
years.    The  larger  beginning  stocks  this  season  were  the  result  of  relatively 
larger  imports  of  U.  S.  cotton  into  Canada  during  June  and  July.    Stocks  being 
held  in  the  United  States  were  shipped  before  July  31,  1958,  in  order  to  benefit 
from  the  1957-58  export  price. 


(continued  on  following  page) 
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Thus  far  in  1958-59*  mills  have  limited  their  raw  cotton  purchases  to 
immediate  needs  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  their  stocks  while  there  is  a 
possibility  of  further  price  declines.     Continuation  of  this  policy,  along  with 
the  expected  increase  in  consumption  in  1958-59*  will  result  in  lower  stocks  at 
the  end  of  the  season. 

INDIA  EXTENDS  SHIPMENT  PERIOD 
FOR  COTTON  EXPORTS 

The  Government  of  India  announced  on  December  23,  1958,  that  the  period  of 
shipment  for  the  50,000-bale  export  quota  for  all  carryover  cotton,  excluding 
Bengal  Desi,  of  2 5/32 -inch  and  shorter  staple  would  be  extended  through  March 
1959'    This  quota  was  originally  released  for  20,000  bales  (^00  pounds  gross) 
on  August  9*  1958,  but  was  increased  to  30,000  bales  on  September  9*  and  to 
50,000  bales  on  October  25,  with  shipment  through  December  1958. 

As  of  January  9*  1959*  about  35*000  bales  had  been  exported  under  this 
quota. 

U.  S.  COTTON  LINTERS 
EXPORTS  HIGHER 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  linters,  mostly  chemical  qualities,  were  29,000 
bales  (500  pounds  gross)  in  November  1958*    This  was  an  increase  of  32  percent 
from  October  exports  of  22,000  bales,  and  k^  percent  above  November  1957 
exports  of  20,000  bales.    Exports  during  August -November  1958  amounted  to  86,000 
bales,  compared  with  exports  of  87,000  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Principal  destinations  of  linters  exports  during  August -November  1958,  with 
comparable  1957  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    West  Germany  ^1,000  bales 
(1+9,000);  the  United  Kingdom  1^,000  (l4,000);  Canada  13,000  (10,000);  France 
9,000  (8,000);  and  Japan  5,000  (2,000). 

U.  S.  EXPORTS  MORE  COTTON 
IN  NOVEMBER 

U.S.  exports  of  cotton  (all  types)  in  November  1958  were  327*000  bales  of 
500  pounds  gross  (31^,000  running  bales).    They  were  up  considerably  from 
October  exports  of  188,000  bales,  but  well  below  the  5^-8,000  bales  exported  in 
November  1957-    Exports  during  August -November  1958  were  951,000  bales  (916,000 
running  bales),  against  1,797*000  bales  in  the  corresponding  1957  period. 

Sales  under  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation's  1958-59  cotton  export  program, 
for  export  between  August  1,  1958,  and  July  31*  1959*  totaled  1,852,^-85  running 
bales  as  of  January  5*  1959*    The  average  selling  price,  basis  Middling  1-inch 
cotton,  average  location,  was  28.^2  cents  per  pound  for  the  January  5  sales, 
the  same  as  for  the  sales  on  December  22,  1958.     In  addition  to  the  CCC  sales, 
registrations  of  cotton  for  export  from  commercial  stocks  under  the  "payment- 
in-kind"  program  totaled  223,695  bales  as  of  January  5« 
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COTTON:    United  States  exports  of  cotton  by  country  of  destination,  averages 
1935-39  and  1950-5U,  annual  1956  and  1957,  August-November  1957  and  1958 


(Bales  of  500  pounds  gross) 
 Year  beginning  August  1 


Country  of  destination  : 

Average  : 

1956  ! 

1957  ! 

Augus  t-November 

• 

1935-39: 

1950-5U: 

1957  : 

1958 

• 

• 
• 

1,000  i 

,    1,000  : 

1,000  ! 

1,000  : 

1,000  : 

1,000 

• 
• 

bales  s 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales  ! 

bales 

 5  ! 

 5B  : 

55  i 

55  x 

17  : 

6 

169  ! 

121  ; 

337  i 

182  ! 

80  : 

17 

33 

!  29 

:  25 

:  26 

:         12  : 

3 

35  ! 

13  : 

33 

t  19 

!           12  J 

13 

662  : 

U33  i 

367  1 

53  : 

129 

511 

:  382 

1,061 

!  623 

!          266  ! 

51 

hh2  ! 

379  j 

722 

572 

!       162  : 

61 

107  j 

127  : 

260  : 

113 

:         31  ! 

9 

17 

!  Ik 

i  21 

:         13  . 

:          5  1 

1/ 

180  i 

2/  1  ! 

27  i 

2li8 

:       103  ! 

h8 

36 

3/  9  s 

91 

!  2U 

:         10  j 

6 

108 

:  ~1U2 

:  17U 

:  217 

!               9  ! 

127 

115 

i  53 

111 

:  130 

:  Ul 

:  13 

11  ! 

:  h2 

!  121 

!  81 

:        37  ! 

h 

1,3U6 

:  h3h 

:  1,050 

t  709 

1  265 

!  70 

17 

i  86 

:  ua 

!  115 

!  1 

1/ 

k/  96 

5 

38 

18 

9  : 

2 

• 
• 

3,885 

i  2,306 

;  li,700 

:  3,512 

''.  1,113  ! 

562 

: 

9 

.    3/  39 

\  81 

I  67 

:  17 

!  21 

301 

:  311 

:  380 

t  277 

!  80 

18 

9 

!  2ll 

:  7U 

:  35 

1  2h 

1 

20 

!  30 

:  52 

:  69 

1  33 

7 

11 

!  19 

:  31 

:  U6 

I  15 

•  3 

5/ 

:      .  9 

:  17 

:  11 

:  5 

:  6 

5/ 

:    3/  11 

■  95 

:  138 

s        38  . 

:  38 

"  52 

:   "  253 

:  301 

:  llii 

!            27  ! 

1 

5/ 

:  19 

:  U3 

:  31 

:         11  i 

:  6 

5/ 

:  12 

!  19 

i  18 

!              0  ! 

1/ 

1,11-2 

:       871  . 

i,i?oy 

!    1,1  ru 

i       332  : 

"  U16 

5/ 

:  80 

:  220 

:  207 

:  38 

i  60 

2 

!  9 

!  36 

s  59 

!          17  ! 

i  23 

5/ 

:  85 

:  162 

:  110 

9 

:  ua 

Union  of  South  Africa...: 

:  6 

!  31 

:  37 

:        10  s 

:  7 

6^158 

50 

:    7/  86 

53 

28  s 

k 

• 

Total  500- lb.  bales: 

5,589 

i  U,13ii 

s  7,917 

1  5,958 

'.    1,797  1 

951 

• 
• 

Total  running  bales: 

5,300 

:    3,977  ! 

7,598 

5,717 

'    1,72k  i 

916 

1/  Less  than  500  bales.    2/  One  year  only.    3/  U-year  average,    k/  Includes 
Czechoslovakia  65  and  Norway  17.    5/  If  any,  included  in  other  countries. 
6/  Includes  China  117,  and  French  Indochina  22.    7/  Includes  Bolivia  11, 
Pakistan  28,  and  Uruguay  15. 


Compiled  from  official  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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URUGUAY'S  FLAXSEED 
ACREAGE  DOWN  SHARPLY 

Uruguay  planted  320,370  acres  of  flaxseed  for  harvest  in  1958-59*  according 
to  the  first  official  estimate.    This  is  a  decline  of  almost  one-fourth  from  the 
^ll+,535  acres  planted  in  1957  and  K  percent  less  than  average  annual  plantings 
during  1952-57*     In  1957*  heavy  rains  during  the  growing  season  caused  complete 
crop  failure  of  over  78,000  acres,  thus  reducing  the  harvested  area  to  336,270 
acres . 

The  1957-58  flaxseed  crop  of  2,891,175  bushels  was  only  slightly  higher  than 
the  1956-57  crop.    Linseed  oil  production  in  calendar  year  1957  is  reported  at 
25,^60  short  tons  and  exports  totaled  26,000  tons  (stocks  on  January  1,  1957*  were 
about  3*750  tons).    The  bulk  of  the  exports  went  to  the  Netherlands. 

Flaxseed  plantings  in  Uruguay  during  the  next  few  years  are  not  expected  to 
return  to  the  1952  level  of  572,690  acres.    They  are  more  likely  to  continue 
between  320,000  and  370,000  acres,  as  farmers  have  been  shifting  to  sunflower  seed, 
corn,  and  wheat. 

ITALIAN  COTTON  INDUSTRY  LESS  ACTIVE 

Cotton  imports  into  Italy  during  the  first  2  months  (August-September)  of  the 
1958-59  season  totaled  112,000  bales  (500  pounds  gross),  down  29  percent  from 
imports  of  158,000  bales  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 

Imports  of  U.S.  cotton  amounted  to  75*000  bales,  compared  with  92,000  bales 
in  August-September  1957*    This  was  a  decline  of  18  percent,  although  the  U.  S. 
share  of  Italy's  total  cotton  imports  increased  from  58  percent  in  the  first  2 
months  of  1957-58  to  67  percent  this  year.    The  volume  of  U.S.  cotton  entering 
Italy  probably  will  decline  further  during  the  remainder  of  1958-59  if  present 
price  advantages  of  foreign  growths  over  comparable  U.  S.  qualities  continue. 

Other  principal  sources  of  Italy's  imports  in  August -September  1958,  with 
comparable  1957  figures  in  parentheses,  were:    Egypt  9*000  bales  (7,000); 
Mexico  7,000  (2,000);  Peru  3*000  (l,000);  and  Iran  2,000  (5,000). 

Cotton  imports  during  the  1957-58  season  (August- July )  were  811,000  bales, 
against  960,000  bales  in  1956-57 .    The  United  States  supplied  557,000  bales  or 
69  percent  of  the  1957-58  imports,  with  most  of  the  remainder  coming  from  Turkey, 
Egypt,  Mexico,  Iran,  Peru,  and  Sudan. 

Cotton  consumption  in  Italy  during  August-September  1958  amounted  to  116,000 
bales,  9  percent  below  the  128,000  bales  used  in  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 
The  volume  of  U.  S.  cotton  used  was  about  8  percent  below  a  year  earlier,  although 
the  proportion  of  total  consumption  was  near  the  August -September  1957  level  of  71 
percent.     Consumption  for  the  entire  1958-59  season  is  expected  to  be  around  5  per- 
cent below  the  860,000  bales  used  in  1957-58*  as  efforts  are  being  made  to  reduce 
the  large  stocks  of  finished  goods . 
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Production  of  cotton  faorics  and  yarn  during  August -September  1958 
dropped  9  and  18  percent ,  respectively,  from  a  year  earlier. 

Cotton  stocks  on  September  30,  1958,  were  estimated  at  about  300,000 
bales,  compared  with  beginning  stocks  on  August  1,  of  260,000  bales.  U.S. 
cotton  constituted  over  60  percent  of  the  September  30  stocks. 

Cotton  prices  on  the  Italian  market  have  declined  since  January  1958 
by  as  much  as  6  to  9  cents  for  some  foreign  growths,  and  2  to  k  cents  for 
U.S.  cotton.    Recent  quotations  for  U.S.  and  comparable  foreign  growths 
were: 

COTTON:    Price  quotations,  c.i.f .  Italian  ports,  U.  S.  and  comparable 
foreign  growths,  December  18,  1958 


Country 


Quality 

.  Comparable 

Price  per  pound 

U.S.  quality 

Foreign 

;    u.  s. 

Cents 

:  Cents 

•  SM  1-1/8" 

SM  1-1/8"  • 

31.30 

3^.00 

:  Matamoros 
:     SM  1-1/16"  ■ 

SM  1-1/16" 

:  28.75 

32.95 

•  SM  1-1/32"  ■ 

SM  1-1/32"  : 

27.20 

32.20 

•  M  1-1/16"  : 

M  1-1/16"  : 

25.35 

31.10 

Uganda. . . , 
Mexico 

Iran  

Nicaragua, 


ARGENTINE  MEAT  SHIPMENTS 
TO  U.  S.  IN  DECEMBER 

From  November  Ik  through  December  8,  19  ships  left  Argentine  ports  with 
meat  cargoes  for  ports  in  the  United  States.    The  original  destinations  and 
types  of  their  cargoes  we^e  as  follows: 


Salted 


Ports 

: Corned  Beef 

•Roast  beef 

and 
; cured  meat 

:  Horsemeat 

-  -  -  Metric  tons  -  -  - 

East 

 :'  671 

:        37  : 

3,753 

103 

West 

 :  815 

:  37 

:  200 

:  0 

Gulf 

 :  199 

28 

:  5^ 

0 

 :  1,685 

102 

•  ij.,501 

103 
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